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ABSTRACT 

The writing center is a logical setting for assisting 
the culturally dissonant student. Although the education of ethnic 
minority youth is one of the major tasks confronting American society 
and public higher education, teaching methods remain oriented to the 
values of a predominantly white middle class population. As a result, 
non-traditional (ethnic minority and working class) students often 
experience cultural dissonance in the classroom, a dissonance perhaps 
manifested most acutely when they encounter a writing assignment. 
Through sensitive peer tutoring and a ''hands-of f approach to writing 
instruction, the writing center helps to eupower the non-traditional 
student, and provides an ideal place for students to begin io cope 
with the culture of academia. The recruiting and training of tutors, 
especially peer tutors, are key factors in the development of the 
writing center. In an environment with culturally diverse writers, 
peer tutoring develops a different value and dimension. By actively 
recruiting tutors who reflect the cultural, gender, and class 
diversity of the student population, and by training all tutors to 
become sensitive to stereotyping, cultural orientation, and learning 
styles, the writing center can address the complex experience of 
non-traditional students and serve a facilitating and liberating 
function for writers unfamiliar with academic discourse. Writings by 
clients and tutors at the writing center at the University of 
Washington reveal the success such a program can yield. (ARM) 
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•Ihe National Oammissicn on the Itole and Future of state Odllcges and 
diversities points to the educating of ethnic minority youth as one of 
ttie major tasks confronting American society and public hiAer education. 
However, teaching methods for the most part remain oriented to the values 
and cultural egpectations of a predominantly white middle class pcpulatico. 
AsBizzeil and others have obsezvad, non-traditicoal (ethnic minority and 
woricing class) students often esqperience cultural dissonance in the 
classroom, a dissonance perii^s manifested most acutely when they eECounter 
a writing assignment. ' ^ «*.wuui*i. 

The focus of presentation is to establish the writing center as tie 
logical setting for asssisting the culturally dissonant student. If we 
^^}^^^^^^ Hearth's maxim to encourage better writers rather than simply 
to produce better writing, then the %*ritlj« center is the ideal tilaoe for 
non-traditional students to b^ to cope with the culture of academla. 
The recpiiting and training of tutors— especially peer tutora— become key 
f act o r s. 

In an environment with culturally diverse writers, peer tutoring develops a 
different value and dimension. Hawkins has estedblisbad peer tutoro' 
effectiveness on affective levels. By actively recruiting tutors who 
reflet the cultural, gender, and Class diversity of the student popula- 
tion, and by training all tutors to become sensitive to stereotyping, 
cultural orientations, axad learning st^es, the writing center can address 
the complesc eqperience of non-traditional students and serve a facili*ative 
and liberating function for writers unfamiliar with academic discourse. 
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DIMENSIONS OF DTVERSITSf: PEER TUTORINS IN A MaLTI-CULTORAL SBITINS 

In the Nwanber 12, 1986 issue of ^ Chronicle g£ Higher saucationt 
the National Catmissicn on the Rcd.e and Future of State Colleges and 
Uhiversities points to the educating of ethnic minority youth as one of the 
major tasks confronting Ttaerican society and public higher education^ 
It cites the prediction that "racial and ethnic minorities will account for 
30 per cent of all 18-22-year-dlds in the Uhited States" by 1990 (Nat'l 
Ctnmission Report^ 1986, 29). [ThLs, then, is the first dimension I'd like 
to refer to: the nutrber of culturally different students is growing* ] 

Ibe Oonmission also makes the disturbing point that the rates of 

participaticn of non-Asian minority cannunities in hic^ier education are 

declining (32) : It states, for exanple, that 

Blade college students as a percentage of black hig^ school graduates 
and Hispanic college students as a percentage of Hispanic hig^ school 
graduates ha^re declined annually since 1975 • • • • Hhe education 
reform mcvennents • • • have failed disnally to address the needs of 
minority youth, in maiiy cases, resultixig in the uses of 'excellence* 
and 'quality' as code words for denial of access and opportunity to 
blacks, Hispanics, and other racial minorities (29). 

Research within tue last ten years has revealed that, because of cultural 

bias, standardized testing methods often ska^ the measurennent of abilities 

— atxi, hence, acx:ess to higgler education^ Ihis factor affects particularly 

students of color and other nonrtraditional disadvantaged students, and, as 

Zom, Vlhite and Thomas have observed, particularly in the area of written 

skills (see Jeffrey L. Zom, 1983) ; Ed^erd M. White and Leon L. IlKmas, 

1981) • 

When these students ARE allowed access to universities and colleges, 
they encounter teaching methods vAiich, for the most part, remain oriented 
around the valxaes and cultural esqpectations of a predominantly Caucasian 
middle class population* Students of other cultural orientations are 
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expected of course to conform to "the system" as well as its language. 
Alternatively r as the NCTE 1986 Task Force on Racism and Bias in the 
Teaching of Diglish points out, educators may "create separate and renedl 
vrays of teaching culturally and linguistically diverse students"; sane of 
these vays have "iirpeded, rather than fostered/' the intellectual and 
linguistic growth of such students {tXJTB, 1987^ 550) • 

Regardless of the curricular eqpproach, mary noortraditional and 
ethnic minority students ofte^ experience oiltural dissonance in the 
college classraatu [Here we have a seccnd facet of this diversity: these 
students are increasing in the population but don't feel canfortable in 
hic^ier education.] Mfemy are inexperienced or unfamiliar with the language 
and culture of academia vdiether they are native or non-native Eliglish 
speakers. These students are MLna Shaughnessy's "basic writers" 
(Shaustfmessy, 1977); th^ are v^t Ratricia BizzeLl calls "outlaixJers," 
those v*)o "to many teachers ax^ to themselves . . . are most alien in the 
college conmunity" {Bizzell, 1986, 294). Bizzell suggests that basic 
writers are not only "being asked to learn a new dialect and new discourse 
conventions, but the outcone of such learning is acquisition of a whole new 
world-view" (297) . We in writing centers know that the dissonance created 
by this process is perhaps manifested most acutely vdien ciilturally diverse 
students encounter a writing assignment. Wri tten in the language of the 
acadeniy, it esq^ects than to respond in kixxi. 

The conditions in Anerican education make the OcnniLssion*s report and 
the recatroendations of the NCTE task force critical inrput for our pedagogy 
and programs. The student population is growing more diverse—ethnically, 
culturally, linguistically; the declining admissions and retention trends 
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among these grcwps ntust not continue. Hie question remains— vdiat can we do 
about it? 3h this context, WRITING CENTERS can provide a true alternative 
for the culturally (and linguistically) dissonant student, if we follow 
Stephen North's maxim to encourage better writers rather than sinply to 
produce better writing (North, 1984, 438; see also Lil Brannon, 1984) , then 
the writing center is the logical place on ccaiege canpuses for non- 
traditional students and inesqjerienced writers to begin to cope with the 
culture of academia. lb tb extent that it is student centired, that it 
begins with the writer's peri^pective, that talking in a collaborative 
manner is valued (Kenneth Bruffee, 1973, 1984), the writing center is 
Ehiloeophically consistent with the goals of self-sufficiency and, 
ultimately, self-ejqoession and liberation for these students. 

Tn an envircowent with culturally diverse writers, peer tutoriig also 
develops a different value and dimension. CJoit.' -agues like Thorn Beti^ins, 
Kenneth Bruffee, Stephen North, and Muriel Harris, to name a few, have made 
convincing pedagogical cases for using peers in the teaching of writing, 
specifically in writing centers. Hawkins has established the effectiveness 
of peer tutors in "providing a vital link. . .between writer and audience 
vMch is often missing when students write only for teachers;" this link is 
the CROortunity to speak on a discursive intellectual level where writers 
can learn the skills and jtidgment necessary to revise. Hie "unofficial 
closeness of the peer relationship, " he says, opens yjp the academic code to 
ine>q)erienced and insecure writers (Hai^^cins, 1980, 64-65) . Utiencuni5ered by 
the image and behavior of authority, the peer tutor can more easily 
establish a relationship of trust and collaboraticn with a writer who feels 
alienated or av^cward in the face of academic language. 
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Ohis process [and this is the point I would like to stress today] is 

particularly enhanced when tutors axe actively recruited and selected to 

reflect the cultural ^ gender ^ and class diversity of the writing center 

clientele. [Here then axe additional diinensions of ity diversity metaphor.] 

Let me cite the Uhiversity of Washington voting Center experience as an 

exanple. CXir Writing Center— the only one on a campus of 35^000 — si^iports 

a large ethn5..c and disadvantaged student population admitted through the 

Educational Opportunity (BOP) /Affirmative lk:tion Program (includix^ Native 

Anerican, Blade, Hispanic, Asian American, and economically disadvantaged 

^^te students) . In the early years of the Center's history, although 

effective screening tools were developed and used—and some excellent 

tutors were hiredr-cur tutor population reflected not the diversity of the 

students we served but rather mirrored the near cultural homogeneity of the 

E^lish Department. During this period, cultural issues were discussed as 

an isolated one-time seminar topic. Also during this period, prdblems 

emerged resulting from cultural differences and insensitivity. An exazrple 

can be seen through a short essay written by a very brigpit Chinese 

inmigrant student during her freshnan year: 

Ctae time I brous^t ny paper to writing center to revise. A lady came 
to help me. After I read each paragraph, she would let me stop and 
showed me yihere and hM I mi^t want to revise. However, I didn' t 
understand vtet she said, so I could just look at her confusedly. I 
felt eafcarxassed for oy stupidity. When I looked into her eyes, I 
couldn't lielp feriing that there was syiqpathy or ridicule in her eyes. 
I almost could hear her voice saying, "Boor girl, she does not 
understand Q^glisb at all; hew can she esqpect herself to graduate 
from t±ds university?'' As for vdiat she esqplaiiaed to me, it was like a 
bubble; everytime I triod to catch its meaning, it broke and nothing 
leftl I didn't fed canfortable, so I quickly finished reading ny 
pgqper, and fled away. Later I revised the paper ar^way, mostly by ny 
own opinicrs. (K^) 

Over the last tliree and a half years, we have moved from hiring aiy 
applicant with a strong writing background, to making a concerted effort to 
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draw tutors who are not only intereoted in writing^ but who also reflect 
the ethnically and economically diverse clientele that we serve aitong the 
EDP population. In addition to general canpus-vdde recruitment, we solicit 
referrals fran the English Dept TAs who teach EDP writing sections, as well 
as encourage good writers vto work with iis in the Vfrlting Center to return 
as peer tutors. As a result of these efforts, the tutor contingent this 
year is coopletely inulti-ethnic in coDtpoeition, with half of the tutors 
recruited f ran the BOP population and orer 80% of than representing 
different nonrEuropean ethnic, cultural and linguistic backgrounds. 

'nraining 

Recruitment, however, is just the bc^rinning. After we succeed in 
recruiting a diverse grotp of tutors, our responsibility intensifies. Ihe 
training of these tutors not only uust esgpand on their knowledge of the 
writing process and the stqpa towards a writer's independence, but it also 
nust expcse than to an awareness of their am world-views azxl those of 
their clients and colleagues. Teaching them about writing is saneMhat 
easier than the second charge. Let roe go back to the eocanple. 
Following the direction of North, HaMkins, Bruffee, Irene Claric, ihcinas 
Reigstad, Laiarence Bodis, and others, we do discuss the theoretical 
xmderpinnings of tutoring and writing as well as the application of theory 
to actual practice in Writing Center conferences. Our conferencing mechod, 
described ftGLly by ny colleague Virginia Zhappell in the Writing Lab 
Newsletter of Fd>ruary, 1982, is based on a concept which she calls "Hands . 
Off i'^--one in vdiich tutors literally keep "hands off" the students' papers, 
leaving writers to roaintain authorship of and authority over their own 
toxts. Tb foster the willingness to grant the writer this authority. 
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tutors need to develop a sensitivity and respect for diverse experience— 
their am as v^l as that o£ their students. 

Ihus, our discussions on cultural axid eopoMennent issues have becone 
extranely important in our weday training seminars. For this topic. 
hM&rer, the existing body of literature seems to be analXer. Although it 
is dangerous to generalize about the academic esqperience of any one groiqp, 
cultural and learning differences must be adknob^ledged aixl celebrated for 
nutual reqpect to develop and this must be done on an oi:t-going basis. 
Adcnwledging the hazards of a^ing genera].i:^&tions, then, discuss 
cultural and learning issues related to native and ixn-native speakers of 
Hispanic, Black, Native American and Asian American backgrounds. Vte 
balance such cultural theories with discussions of actual conferencing 
situations so that we can aqppreciate individual differences within a given 
theoretical framewcndc. Far exanple, in discussing the "hands off** ^approach 
mentioned earlier, we explore how different Asian students mig^t axxl do 
respond given their various cultural and learning orientations. 

Benefits 

In ny eoqperience, the results of this active recruitment of a multi- 
ethnic tutor group and a head-on confrontation with matters of cultural 
difference and alienation lave been more than reMarding. 
For t±B Nriting Genter and st u dep t clientele: Our peer tutors bring 
frerh and insightful perspectives— mary because of their diverse 
badcground8--aqpecially when th^ are encouraged to voice them. Second, 
th^ offer a strong sense of sharing and a sense of social commitments 
several tutors had benefited greatly from use of the Writing Center in 
previous quarters and have wanted to return the benefit to other BOP 

9 
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students. Oxe they make that ccximitnient, th^ stay; previously we had 

more flux in the tutor population with students caning and going after a 

quarter, A third benefit to the Vftriting C?nter is the sense of mutuality? 

and cannunity^both among the tutors and with students— that crosses ethnic 

lines. In many instances, tutors wozk 'iDeyond the call of duty, staying 

after hours to help fellow students siicply because they are needed. 

Fourth, a diverse tnitor group can provide a sensitivity to the 

writer's e9q)erience often missii^ in the near hanogeneous classrooms of 

large universities. lUtors and writers may share camax cultural or 

dassroctn esgperiences de^ite other differencess for exaiqple, Sederis, a 

young Black wcnan, majoring In ccnnunicaticns, has been working two jobs, 

taking a fiiLl course load, and tutoring. In her journal, she writes 

I helped an older Black la^ far 2 1/2 hours. ... she needed help with 
organizaticni, ... 

After I began to i^p her, I realized her tqpi^ would take a lot of 
talking) the Black Chuxx:b and its inpact on the Black Oortmunity. 

Bsc name was C3elestdLne and she was originally from South Carolina. She 
reminded xne of some of my people at home (Georgia) , so I did not feel 
exasperated after our 2 1/2 hour session. I sivpose I was a bit partial to 
her topic. Ihe **hands off" method was ineffective at first because she 
would not tnist iry opinions. She k€pt mentioning how young I looked, and 
thai she would say, "Don't jiist agree with ma. If scroethlng is wrong I 
want you to tell me, " assuming she could intimidate (me) .... As our 
conferencing drew to a dose, I had her writing, thixdcing, and arguing as 
opposed to merely reporting. TVio hours is a long time, but vdien she left 
wit:h an outline and a soilid introduction, I had a good sense of 
accoiplishment. I am sure she felt the same way. (Mris^t) 

Ihe fifth and, possibly, the most i m portant benefit in this context is that 

the very presence of such a multi-ethnic tutor group addresses the issue of 

authority particularly ir. terms of ethnicity and class: within the Vftitixig 

Center-**for staff as well as students — there is visible evidence t±at 

students of different cultural, linguistic and economic backgrounds can 

work together towards a ccnmon goal of enpowennent. For student writers, a 
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diverse group of tutors can collectively sexve as role models suggesting 
the possibility of success within "the systan." 



Par the tutors' part, the rewards are equally invaluable. Hi her 
article "The Peer Tutor as Principal Benef actoi- in the Writing center, 
Elizabeth Bell has outlined benefits to tutors in general {Bell, 1985) . 
Hcwever, for tutors from culturally diverse backgrounds, woridng within a 
culturally sensitized environnent, the rewards extesxl far beycnd her 
discussion: For one thing, as tutors develop practical skills in student- 
centered educ-ticn, they are learning skills that eapower and that can only 
benefit others th^ work with in their careers as teachers, ei^ineers, 
attorneys, physicians, etc. Karen, a Caucasian graduate student in 
Qiglish, Mibo is finishing her M\ degree, writes 

Ohis is the seccnd time in ny life vhesce I, a pure white Anglo-Saxon, have 
been a micorityi and it has taken sane adjustment. Our very first training 
sendnar c h alle n ged iry intentions in tutoring vdien we disaissod the 
connotations bdilnd "help" and "helping." I wanted to tutor because I 
wanted to help students be better writers. I now know that to strongly 
independent students "can I help you?" can suggest a hierarchy aixl a 
superiority that I don't intend to suggest. ... I wiU be a histfi school 
teacher in less than a year. I know I will take a greater sensitivity 
toward the minority experience into iry classroan. I will bring in an 
attitude that recognizes the validity and richness of varied world views 
and cultural patterns. I am learning how to incorporate, not eradicate, 
this diversity, (witham) 

Secondly, tutors may discover and define their own world views: In a 
recent seminar, Laura, a junior Ekiglish and Anthropology major, vdiose 
mother is Korean and father Ang^o, sedd: 

I grew xjp so Caucasian, yet I am new starting to appreciate the Korean side- 
of me. (jflenderson) 

Thirdly, tutors in such a setting can ccme to understaixi themselves in 
relation to the academic world: Donna, a graduating senior in Ekiglish and 
Woman' s Studiert, whose father was Japanese and mother Caucasian, is herself 
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a mother of two children^ and spent many years in a small village in 
Southeast Alaska, In her journal, she writesi 

I've had to look at m/sdf really closely since I've cone to the UW, 
Ycu notice things after a vMle: how you are dif ferent, how you are not, 
what areas you find more interesting, etc, 

I've thouG^t and talked about this tcpic frcm time to time, but I've 
never realized how it affected me so personally till now; that is, issues 
pertaining to class background. Sondiow, the groqp of tutors we have now, 
have made ne focus on this more, I thixdc we have many similar experiences 
between us, but there are differences as well — class background • • • is 
one. 

It's been really hard for me to valiie ny background, As you know, I 
cane from a lower (ma^ lower middle) class background. I think this has 
def initdy made a dif f exence in ny inability to survive here at the UW or, 
as you have touched on before, understand the language of aceK3eada« Yes, 
I'm making it now, but ny lade of academic skills has also been painfully 
clarified; not at; easy thing to beams aware of I'm afraid—eqpecially since 
wealth and hl^^ier class ideals are more valued here [at the university] • 
Qoe thing I will never be able to change is my past and the person I am 
todacy as a result. 

Ihe value I have retained, however, and one I hope alws^ to retain is 
the fact that I can respect all people regardless of financial status, 
at^pearance, or academic knowledge • • • • And I have feared losing that 
(huKble) attitude. As you know, there are plenty of profs here viho sorely 
lack that value. 

In lig^t of all this, I sometimes think that intellectualian is merely 
an esQCuse for having feelings. It's a woy to validate what one feels to be 
lit!PQrtant-*or the only way to get validation from society about what one 
feels is Inportant—at least ny academic struggle has been, in part, about 
that. 

Yes—knowledge f ^ Ixqportant, I'm not saying it isn't— but I sometimes 
think acadanics take on the air of religious fanatician in believing that 
it is the only valuable way to devdop one's life or awareness. I believe 
this is false. Ohere are many other ways to develop mentally or in 
personal awareness that are just as valuable. (Bollma) 

Ultimately, peer tutors develop a self-esteem, insight and confidence, 

vMch, in turn, make them more dEf ective facilitators of collaborative, 

reciprocal relationships with the students th^ tutor. In another 

cbservati^. Donna writes 

Overall, as a tutor, I have gained a lot of personal confidence and skill 
through the tutox^ training p rogram. ... I have had the opportunity to see 
how cultural diversity makes a difference in writing^but not in writing 
ability, and have been able to become more sensitive to these students' 
needs. (Bolima) 
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John Rouse in "The BDlitics of C3cnpositioii, " discusses the teaching of 
Ehglishr-much in the manner of Paulo Freire~as "a political act, " one in 
vMch the English *: ler chooses or does not choos to ocialize sti^ents 
in a manner politically acceptable to msdnstream society (Rouse, 1979, 1) . 
Bi encouraging these tutors and stu>?.ents to beccroe writers of their ovn 
thous^its axxi experiences, we as "Biglish teachers" can better fxalf ill oar 
respcnslbility in altering the reLaticnship of the culturally and 
lingxiistically different writer to the acadanic world. We cannot continue 
siirply to esqpect ccnfonnity or to perpetuate feelings of "outlandishness. " 
These students irust succeed in higher education not despite their diversity 
but because of it* Using these differences productively^ackno^ledging the 
diversity aaang our students, recognizing the valxie of peer tutors from 
different cultural/linguistic backgrounds, and working with them, in turn, 
to encourage the self-eoqpressicn of their peers can be a liberating first 
step. 
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